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Il. Youth Will Be Served — By Whom? 


Last week we summarized the Educational Policies Commission report on the federal youth agencies. 
This week's issue is devoted to the final report of the American Youth Commission, entitled “Youth 


and the Future,”’* 


which has just come from the press. 


It deals with the controversial questions 


discussed last week but includes also an extended treatment of the present situation with reference 
to youth, its material and spiritual needs, and the requirements of an adequate educational program. 


The American Youth Commission was established in 
1935 by the American Council on Education. Newton D. 
Baker was the first chairman. The present chairman is 
Owen D. Young. The director is Floyd W. Reeves.** 

The Commission has issued from time to time a number 
of reports some of which have been reviewed in this 
Service. In this final report it sets forth a program for 
youth taking account of all the facts disclosed in its stu- 
dies. 

The Commission recalls that when it was established 
“thousands of youth were roaming the country as destitute 
young tramps.” There was an enormous influx of students 
into high schools but four millions or more were both 
out of school and out of work. The Commission was 
“startled and shocked” by the findings of its Maryland 
Youth Survey (1936) but hoped that the “general pro- 
cesses of economic recovery” would simplify the problem. 
It proceeded with a study of occupational readjustment 
but soon found itself “meeting the economic situation at 
every turn.” The Maryland survey showed the percent- 
ages of unemployed youth ranging from 56 for age 16 to 
20 for age 24. 

Underlying the present report are a number of general 
assumptions including these: that current changes in the 
structure of the economic system “will not present in- 
superable barriers to the achievement of peacetime full 
employment”; that nevertheless for some time after the 
war “substantial programs of public work for the unem- 
ployed” will be necessary ; that both during and after the 
war the trend will continue “toward an increasing use of 
government to regulate economic affairs and in particular 
that government will be given increasing responsibility 
for the peacetime stimulation of a balanced expansion 


* Youth and the Future: the General Report of the American 
Youth Commission. Washington, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. $2.50. Quoted by permission. 


** The other members of the Commission are: Henry I. Harri- 
man, vice chairman, Miriam Van Waters, secretary, Will W. 
Alexander, Clarence A. Dykstra, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willard 
E. Givens, George Johnson, Mordecai W. Johnson, Chester H. 
Rowell, William F. Russell, John W. Studebaker, Henry C. 
Taylor, Matthew Woll, George F. Zook. 


of productive activity in the basic industries producing 
for interstate commerce”; that “under a democratic gov- 
ernment and without giving up the liberties we prize” the 
American people can have a rising standard of living. 


The Employment Problem 


The prospect for youth employment is bound up with 
that of general employment. However, the rate of unem- 
ployed is higher among those under 25 and is especially 
high for those under 21. “Unless we can find and adopt 
more effective policies to promote full employment than 
those tried experimentally during the 1930's, a piling-up 
of several million jobless, inexperienced new workers 
seems very likely to happen in the coming years after the 
war.” A characteristic of economic development in recent 
years is “the drastic decline in opportunities for self- 
employment.” The dependence of the mass of the popu- 
lation on wages is a condition “much less conducive to 
stability in the social order than was the situation which 
prevailed a hundred years ago.” Even more than social 
and educational factors, the economic situation seems re- 
sponsible for youth unemployment. Evidence of this is 
found in the fact that in spite of the inadequacies of edu- 
cation or lack of a discipline of work youth has moved 
into war industries at a rapid rate. 


The problem is especially acute for farm youth, par- 
ticularly “young people growing up in the farm families 
dependent upon public relief, the youth in the families of 
migratory farm laborers, and the youth who live in the 
cutover, eroded, and generally submarginal rural areas.” 


The Commission notes that economic adjustment is 
more than a present opportunity to get a job. “The care, 
energy, skill, and foresight of successful workers are 
habits. Like all habits, they can best be learned by a con- 
siderable amount of relatively unbroken practice.” From 
this point of view many of the depression jobs were little 
better than none at all. 


“Under the spur of this situation, few voung people 
fail to make vigorous efforts to secure employment during 
the initial period out of school. Under depression con- 
ditions those efforts necessarily will be unsuccessful for a 
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considerable number. As time wears on and all of the 
possibilities are exhausted, further search seems futile 
and the sense of failure increases.” The broader impli- 
cations of the whole problem are suggested in a reference 
to recent European history. “The revolutionary youth 
movements of l-urope during the last twenty years found 
their spearhead and leadership, not in the unemployed 
youth of the masses, but in the unemployed graduates of 
the universities who had looked forward to brilliant ca- 
reers in the law, in medicine, in governmental service, and 
in the other professions.’ These young people experienced 
frustration. 

The Commission notes that financial reasons have been 
largely responsible for young people dropping out of 
school. Many, on the other hand, continue full time school 
or college beyond the point of net benefit and these should 
be encouraged to find their way into employment. It 
should be possible when the war ends to avoid great 
chronic unemployment. Lefore this is achieved, how- 
ever, “it will be essential to provide a program of public 
work for young people which can be contracted and ex- 
panded in accordance with the extent of the need. In 
‘conjunction with attendance at school and with employ- 
ment in private industry and in the regular branches of 
government, the program of public work for unemployed 
youth should be sufficiently extensive at all times to make 
it possible for all young people to be constructively oc- 
cupied up to the age of 21.” 


The Federal Youth Agencies 


The Commission reviews the work of the CCC and the 
NYA, recognizing the problems raised concerning them 
which were discussed in the report by the Educational 
Policies Commission reviewed in these columns last week. 
It concludes, however, that both the CCC and the NYA 
should be continued for the present within the Federal 
Security Agency. It notes that contrary to common as- 
sumption most of the CCC enrollees entered camp at 17 
or 18. Of those enrollees in camp 61 per cent are of ages 
16 to 19 inclusive. They sign up for six months and are 
permitted to re-enroll for periods aggregating two years. 
“The typical enrollee has completed a little more than 
eight grades of school in the course of ten to eleven years 
of school attendance. A considerable number of the en- 
rollees have not progressed in literacy beyond the fourth- 
grade level, although others have been graduated from 
high school, and a few have attended college. Important 
segments of the CCC youth population include the 20 
per cent of enrollees with foreign-born parents, the 10 
per cent who are Negroes, and the 37 per cent from 
broken homes. About 70 per cent have had no significant 
work experience before entering camp. and most of the 
others have had only a few months of previous employ- 
ment.” 

It is noted that employers seek these young men as 
eagerly as members of any other group who have com- 
parable qualifications. The situation with respect to Ne- 
groes is not satisfactory. though it has improved. There 
is still “a general reluctance to promote Negroes above 
the position of leader enrollee, although many white en- 
rollees have been promoted to positions in the supervisory 
and administrative group in recent months.” 

The NYA has definite limitations, especially that grow- 
ing out of the fact that it attempts to “cover as much 
as possible of the out-of-school youth problem of both 
young men and young women with a relatively small 
amount of money. The program has been spread so thin 


that the quality of performance has necessarily suffered.” 
Che half-time work program, while it has been of great 
assistance to many, is in general not adequate to the needs 


of young people. This is particularly true “unless a sup- | 


plementary educational program is also provided by some 
appropriate agency to complete a program in which unem- 
ployed young people may be constructively occupied on a 
full-time basis. An educational program has not yet 
been provided for a majority of the youth on the regular 
NYA work projects.” 

The two agencies, the Commission believes, should be 
integrated. The President, Federal Security Administra- 
tor McNutt announced in October, 1941, has requested 
that plans be prepared for consolidation of CCC and 
NYA. It appears, therefore, that the Commission’s 
recommendation is in line with the present federal policy. 

The Commission mentions one kind of public work 
program for youth which is not commonly recognized, 
namely “the production of goods for the use of such por- 
tions of the people as are unable to purchase necessities in 
adequate quantities. This field of activity must be so 
administered as not to bear harshly upon any particular 
branch of private competitive activity.” 


The Youth Agencies and the Schools 


Now comes the most controversial aspect of the sub- 
ject. The Commission enumerates general principles 
which it believes should govern the relationship of youth 
work programs and the schools of the several states. 
Among the principles laid down are these: school at- 
tendance should be compulsory to age 16; many young 
people should continue in school to 18, 20, 22 or still 
higher ages, depending upon interest and capacity as well 
as social need; employment, whether public or private, 
should be so guided that the “developmental effects for 
young workers will be as great as possible.” In public 
work as in private a part-time educational program is 
valuable. “Public education authorities have the same 
obligation to provide appropriate supplementary educa- 
tional services for youth on public work that they have for 
similar youth in private employment.” Any kind of gain- 
ful work may have educational effects. The providing 
of gainful employment is not in itself an educational 
function. Unpaid work, however, for either school or 
community or even wage employment which is primarily 
educative may properly be brought under school admin- 
istration. “Competitive and duplicative public educa- 
tional services” should -be avoided. Specifically, “the 
NYA should continue to emphasize training through su- 
pervision on the job, and it should continue to develop 
cooperation with the schools for such other training and 
education as the project workers may need.” 


It is pointed out that of the two types of resident centers 
which the NYA has developed as part of its program, 
those enrolling young people within one state and those 
whose enrollees come from several states, the latter should 
definitely remain under the administration of the federal 
government. It adds: “This conclusion may be based 
upon a new principle of federal-state relations in the 
fields of education and occupational adjustment, but the 
Commission is unable to discover any impropriety in 
such a principle.” 


The Basic Economic Problem 
A surprising thing to many readers will be the dis- 
cussion of the highly technical economic problem of over- 
coming unemployment which is inserted into the heart 
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of this report. At first blush it may seem to be gratuitous. 
On the other hand the Commission apparently felt that 
curing the present economic maladies is so necessary to 
a solution of the problems of youth that it should be a 
major point of emphasis. The various theories concern- 
ing recurrent unemployment, the reasons for the depres- 
sion and proposed roads to recovery are objectively re- 
viewed. Certain passages are particularly noteworthy. 

Readers of this SERVICE are familiar with the concept 
of “administered price” by which the managers of busi- 
ness enterprise fix prices in the light of investments and 
costs, often resisting the free play of the market, that is 
to say the operation of economic price. The Commission 
says: ‘Administered prices are decidedly lacking in 
flexibility, especially downward flexibility. The result is 
that the prices of manufactured products are largely main- 
tained and production is curtailed if necessary when de- 
pression threatens. Prices are maintained partly because 
costs and costing practices have become inflexible. 
Charges for fixed plant are often treated as a cost, al- 
though no plant has value if its products cannot be sold.” 
The same principle operates in the realm of wages: 
“There is not much doubt that the difficulties of the de- 
pression would have been lightened if the wages and 
prices which were most rigidly maintained had been 
brought into line with other wages and prices, and it is 
probable that there would have been less decline in pro- 
duction and less unemployment if this had been done.” 

The principle of organized labor is fully recognized 
by the Commission: “The right atmosphere for harmony 
and progress will not be established until capital and 
management are prepared to accept and give unmistakable 
evidence of their faith that under private enterprise in a 
democracy, it is to be desired as well as accepted that 
labor shall be organized.” At the same time labor is 
called on not only to put itself in position to represent 
substantially all the workers in industry and trade but to 
“rise to the level of statesmanship.” 

It is noted that during the NRA many doubtful prac- 
tices “took on a new dignity and were given the force of 
law.” The private enterprise system must meet the chal- 
lenge of unemployment. Until it does so “the operation 
of the system stands indicted.” 


In general, “the Commission believes that a sober con- 
sideration of all of the available facts will bring most 
people to the conclusions reached by the Brookings Insti- 
tution in 1935, namely, that in this country under con- 
ditions of reasonable prosperity (1) there is a tendency 
for money savings to grow more rapidly than consump- 
tion expenditures, (2) there is a tendency for money sav- 
ings to outrun the opportunities for remunerative invest- 
ment in productive capital equipment, and (3) the excess 
money savings which result are productive of economic 
maladjustment and unemployment.” 

The Commission endorses the cooperative movement 
and commends all plans of profit-sharing whether with 
“wage earners, consumers, or both.” 


Seme Needed Innovations 


The Commission expects that after the war young 
people “will again be restless, dissatisfied, and resentful 
unless at that time the rest of the country accepts the 
challenge and prepares on the widest scale to reopen 
permanently the channels of opportunity for youth.” The 
school system will be under a great burden to meet this 
situation. Attention is here focussed on the secondary 
school which is admitted by educators to be a weak spot 
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in our educational system. Before he leaves school each 
pupil should have “the highest possible level of prepara- 
tion for the social, economic, and cultural problems which 
will be faced by his generation.” ‘This conspicuously does 
not happen now. The Commission stresses the importance 
of reading, work, the social studies and personal problems 
as focal points of attention in the curriculum. Em- 
phasis on vocational education must not exclude attention 
to what are often called “cultural” studies. The Com- 
mission pithily remarks: “Plato’s Republic contains some 
essential ideas and material for any curriculum in gen- 
eral education, but values of the same order are not to 
be attained from a reading of Caesar’s Gallic Wars in the 
original or in any other language.” 

In common with many leading educators the Commis- 
sion envisages a 14-year course for the average student. 
This covers what is coming to be called “general educa- 
tion.” It involves a transformation of the high school 
from the old preparatory school, with attention given 
chiefly to subjects supposed to prepare the student for 
college, into a system designed for the vast majority who 
are not expected to go to college. However, the addition 
of two grades, the thirteenth and fourteenth, means that 
the junior college shall become a regular feature of a 
local public school system. This will extend the general 
school course to age 19 or 20. 


The financial problem will have to be met in a variety 
of ways. The Commission believes that the school program 
“would be on a much sounder basis if limited amounts 
of worth-while wage employment were a part of the stand- 
ard curriculum for all pupils in the upper secondary school 
grades.” However, subsidies of one sort and another 
must be provided. Federal aid to education without in- 
trusion of federal control is considered by the Commis- 
sion normative and necessary. This is particularly true 
with reference to the less well-to-do areas and to under- 
privileged minority groups. The Commission’s comment 
on the principle of federal aid is relevant to the contro- 
versy reviewed here last week: “The plan of adminis- 
tration should guard with all possible care against the 
intrusion of federal control over the instructional process 
in the schools, but should include adequate provisions to 
protect minority groups from discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of federal support for schools.” 


It is suggested that there may be “an insistent public 
demand for measures of family assistance of the most far- 
reaching character.” School lunches “as a standard, uni- 
versally available school service” are favored. A new 
type of food stamp plan is suggested providing that “upon 
purchase of stamps sufficient for an adequate minimum 
diet for the adult members of the family, free stamps suf- 
ficient for an adequate minimum diet for the children 
would be made available.” <A special clothing stamp plan 
is also suggested. It is proposed that subsidized public 
housing should be provided “preferentially for families 
with children.” These concrete proposals add up to a 
considerable modification of our traditional individualistic 
economic theory, a modification of which the Commis- 
sion seems fully aware but about which it is not disturbed. 


The Plight of Negro Youth 


The Commission repeatedly refers to the problems of 
Negro youth. “Most occupations,” it observes, “above 
the unskilled level can be entered by Negroes only with 
great difficulty. Notwithstanding the handicaps placed in 
their way, however. Negroes have been successful in 
virtually all occupations which thev have been able to 
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enter.” The recent expansion of employment has not 
benefited Negroes proportionately. “For a considerable 
period many employers enjoying substantial contracts for 
armaments production were blatant and unashamed in 
their outright refusal to hire Negroes, regardless of 
training or competence.” 

Commendable efforts have been made to improve the 
situation and with some success but “the Negro peuple 
generally are still deeply discouraged over the situation 
because the current expansion of employment so far has 
seemed to confirm their previous disadvantages more than 
to relieve them.” Negroes discern a “tendency in white 
official circles to acquire a strong feeling of self-conscious 
virtue from a very limited exercise of the precepts of re- 
ligion in regard to race relations.” 

One youth in every ten is Negro. This means that 
with continued denial of opportunity “the frustration and 
bitterness of Negro youth will be no small element of 
weakness at a time when we wish to be strong.” The 
Commission makes an illuminating comment on_ the 
psychology of the Negro population. Most adolescents 
among the colored people, it is noted, “experience their 
share of feelings of inferiority, resentment, and aggres- 
sion.” Tlere aggression is linked to inferiority. Psy- 
chologists well ‘understand that what is known as an in- 
feriority complex compensates itself in aggressive be- 
havior. This feeling of inferiority denotes no sense of 
actual lack of worth but rather a sense of occupying per- 
force an inferior position. It first strikes in and then it 
strikes out! 


Character Building 


The Commission notes that membership in the organi- 
zations devoted to character building “drops off rapidly 
after 16 years of age, and at 18 only a small percentage 
remain.” At the present time all such agencies face 
growing competition from public enterprise in the kinds 
of activity in which they have largely specialized. This 
trend “seems certain to continue.” This means that avail- 
able private resources should “be reserved with increas- 
ing care for types of activity which should not be turned 
over to public administration, with special emphasis on 
the private voluntary agencies for youth.” 

A crucial matter is that of the increase of leisure time 
which is in some sense the key to the youth situation. 
It has to be recognized that “the new life element is 
leisure time.” Our young people have a fixed attitude 
toward leisure enjoyments as something to be bought and 
paid for. This attitude is self-defeating. “Superfluous 
buying and owning of objects, seeking amusement, and 
being served by people paid to do it occupy so much of 
the newly freed time in modern lives that people are 
fooled into believing, against demonstrable evidence, that 
they have no leisure. So much icing and butter is avail- 
able to those with even a little cash that, except for 
vague persistent uneasiness and discontent. they do not 
perceive that they no longer have their fair share of 
bread.” When their money gives out young people be- 
come the victims of the example of their elders. 

Tt would be hard to put more wisdom into a few words 
than is here expressed: “If humanity in general really 
has no inner urge to do something rather than nothing 
and to do that something well, if human beings have no 
will to be active except when forced to exertion by literal 
need, then it is distressingly clear that the long new 
hours of freedom now enjoyed by many workers will be 
used for nothing better than random, time-killing enter- 
tainment and the low-grade pleasures of possessiveness.” 


The Commission ends its report on a definitely spiritual 
note. One of the closing paragraphs reads: 

“If we always encourage the young, whatever their 
nature or circumstances, to think of others, to feel fellow- 
ship with their brothers and sisters in humanity, we 
shall have set them on the way to find God in the practice 
of that aspect of spiritual life which runs through every 
religion as the thread through a string of pearls. The 
door of escape for each one from the prison of self will 
have been set open.” 


Child Labor in Wartime 


The National Child Labor Committee issued on Feb- 
ruary 2 a statement on the employment of school children 
in agriculture during wartime. The Committee recognizes 
that in times of great emergency standards sometimes may 
have to be relaxed. “We must weigh their importance,” 
says the Committee, “in preserving the essential strength 
and soundness of the democracy for which we are fight- 
ing. On the other side of the balance, we must place the 
possible value of their relaxation as a factor in maintain- 
ing freedom in the world.” Any proposal for lowering 
existing standards must be “examined with great care.” 
The following principles are set forth: 


“I. The employment of school pupils for agricultural 
work during school hours. 

“1. Every proposal for modifying school requirements 
in order to permit pupils to help temporarily in agricul- 
tural work should be considered strictly on the basis of 
facts ascertained at the time as to the alleged emergency 
and should be authorized only after the state farm place- 
ment service in the state concerned has certified that 
sufficient adult labor is not available at reasonable wages. 

“2. The Governor, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the State Department of Labor or the Farm Place- 
ment Service should, in every state, be responsible for 
initiating the discussion of any such proposal by the De- 
partments named, and any decisions and plans for em- 
ployment of school pupils should be such as are approved 
by these Departments. 

“3. In no case should school pupils be employed be- 
cause their labor can be secured more cheaply than that 
of adults. If pupils are called upon to cultivate or harvest 
crops on a piece rate basis they should be paid at the 
same rate as adults. 

“4. Temporary release of pupils from school for ag- 
ricultural work, away from the home farm, should be 
limited to those 14 years of age or over, unless in case 
of extreme emergency. Preference should be given ordi- 
narily to older pupils. Administratively, it may be found 
desirable to limit the release of children to those in speci- 
fied school grades rather than on an age basis only. 

“5. School time lost because of emergency agricultural 
labor should be made up. 

“6. Recruiting of labor of pupils in school for emer- 
gency agricultural work should be done as a community 
enterprise, under plans that have been approved as pro- 
posed above. and should be under educational supervi- 
sion, 


“TI. Child labor standards and emergency agricultural 
work outside of school hours. 

“Regulations, where any exist. controlling the use of 
children in agricultural work outside of school hours, are 
so low throughout the country generally, that there 
should be no occasion for relaxing them for emergency 
agricultural work.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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